8o                          ...  AN   ASTRONOMICAL   BODY
The temperature of the outer air is four degrees below the
Fahrenheit zero. We thrust an electrically heated pot of water
into the open: it boils at 179 degrees, 33 degrees below the normal
boiling point at sea level. It boils readily because there is less air
pressure to hinder the bubbles of vapor from forming. In high
altitudes pressure-cookers are commonly used, to prevent boiling
from occurring before the water is hot enough to cook food
properly.
Five and a half miles up: Here we are on a level with the top
of Mt. Everest, an unconquered peak which rises from Tibet at
the Indian border, four hundred miles north of Bengal Bay and
five and a half above it, the highest point on earth. No man has
ever set foot on the top of Mt. Everest, though many have climbed
until they left their bodies to be preserved in the perpetual snow
drifts near the top. The barometer reads a fraction over nine
inches; the thermometer 45 degrees below zero.
Six miles: The kite limit. Temperature 56 below. The air is
steadily getting thinner.
Seven miles: The stratosphere begins. More than three-fourths
of the atmosphere is now below us. The temperature is 67 degrees
below zero, Fahrenheit. There is no dust in the air, and a negli-
gible amount of water vapor. The clouds have been left behind.
Eight miles: The airplane altitude record. The temperature has
ceased to fall: it is still 67 below.
Fourteen miles: The highest man has ascended. The blue sky
has been left behind. The American stratospjierists, returning
from their record climb late in 1935, reported a sky almost black
at this level, a black-violet sky differing very little from night,
though the sun was shining brightly. Turning our backs to the
sun at this level we see the brighter stars. The blue of the sky
is of course merely sunlight scattered by the particles and molecules